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WHAT HAS THE CHURCH A RIGHT TO DEMAND IN 
THEOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION? 



ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 



In the opinion of many, a marked epoch in theological reconstruc- 
tion is now overdue. Moreover, it is felt that the undertaking need 
not await all the detailed results of biblical criticism nor all the con- 
ceivable implications of evolutionary thought. In a large and 
indubitable way the materials and method for this important task 
are now at hand, and already a literature begins to appear which is 
bound to show a rapid increase in vigor and extent. The work done 
so far, however, is from the point of view of the critical Bible student 
or of the psychologist or of the technical scientist. It is evident that 
due attention may not be given to the important fact that the church 
is the organized medium for the propagation of theology. 

Let it be granted that theological reconstruction is properly the 
task of the trained expert. Nevertheless, a reconstruction that leaves 
out of account the practical needs of contemporary life is destined 
only to a sterile and inconsequential course within the narrow groove 
of the specialist. To be effective, any formulation of new theology 
must be more than an academic exercise; for, while those who are 
skilled in theological discipline are few, they who have need of the 
results of such discipline are many and are, indeed, not without their 
rights. The demand which the church has a right to make springs 
ultimately from her significance for human welfare and is to be 
answered, not according to any unfortunate prejudice or inability 
which the church may have, but in the light of those fundamental 
human needs whose adequate supply is the sole justification of the 
church. What, then, may the church rightly demand of the modern 
theologian, and what is he obligated to supply ? 

Before offering any answer to this question it must be conceded 
that the perennial attitude of the church is that of theological con- 
servation, and that little or nothing by way of deliberate change is 
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to be expected of her as distinct from the disinterested and profes- 
sional theologian. The whole army cannot reconnoiter; and it so 
happens that the church is often found bravely holding positions, 
which, being no longer strategic or even necessary, unfortunately 
withhold her forces from participation in the vast and confident 
advance of modern thought. With the church, reconstruction is a 
last resort; and she not infrequently is found in our midst like the 
squatter whom twenty years of western city growth has surrounded 
with urban conditions making the water from the old well in his yard 
even dangerous and his flickering lantern quite unnecessary. Water 
from the Great Lakes and light from the humming dynamos are to 
be received even at some cost to laudable sentiment. 

This conservatism of the church is, in the nature of the case, 
largely necessary, and to that extent unblameworthy. She holds 
a trusteeship for humanity which, by every law of justice and every 
prompting of wisdom, forbids whatever seems a doubtful invest- 
ment. Hence every important change in her cultus must be by the 
self-sacrificial leadership of the few; and this will be the case hardly 
less in an ecclesiastical democracy, which is apt to determine truth 
by a majority vote, than in an ecclesiastical monarchy, where truth 
is created or abolished by fiat. Because of the difficulty of his task 
the theologian is tempted to one or the other of two opposite and equally 
unfortunate extremes: that of weak concession, on the one hand, or 
of scholastic unconcern, on the other. An empirical theology must 
reckon with the church as being neither a tyrant nor yet an idiot, 
but as a mighty factor, past and present, in man's religion. It is in 
this catholic sense and with some consciousness of that perplexed 
yet potent host standing rank upon rank beyond the church that the 
following suggestions are offered. For now and again, although 
muttering, they turn a wistful glance churchward, which is, indeed, 
a prayer for leadership and a confession that life is incomplete without 
religion, and religion in its organized forms. It is less than human 
not to need sanctuary. 

The first just demand to be made upon any new theological system, 
or section of a system, is that it shall possess religious vitality. Any 
proffered restatement which lacks ground for propagandism, enthu- 
siasm, loyalty, and heroic service is to be suspected. Liberal thought 
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must measure itself against this requirement. It must satisfy the 
noble consciousness <5f the church that she should be a great crusading, 
redeeming, and indispensable power in the world. She must convey 
that which is of the utmost value for mankind. She covets the 
strength of positive conviction, she aspires ever to real spiritual leader- 
ship, and the heart of the church is always disappointed with whatever 
would make of her a mere connoisseur of opinions or a club whose 
aesthetic and intellectual luxuries are for the select. 

The church rightly demands that any new theology shall guarantee 
militant and heroic qualities on a par at least with those which have 
prevailed under the inspiration of the old beliefs. Both for her proper 
self-respect and the free release of her powers she aspires to a unique 
religion that is needed by the whole world; and she will not willingly 
be shorn of a dignity with which an unparalleled obligation to all 
humanity has endowed her. For this reason the church awaits a 
reconstruction that is vital, imperial, and irresistibly dynamic; while 
she stands stubbornly aloof from all restatements that are concession 
only. To be sure, scientific scholarship must determine whether the 
facts permit the satisfaction of such a demand, but the church will 
persist in demanding that any proffered reconstruction shall possess 
the utmost vitality; and whenever that vitality is conclusively demon- 
strated by the champions of advanced views the church will take 
cognizance of it and will — with painful deliberation, to be sure — lay 
hold of whatever means added effectiveness in her task of promoting 
the kingdom of God in the earth. 

A second demand, closely allied with the foregoing, is that for a 
series of theological symbols consonant with modern culture. From 
the church's point of view reconstruction is ineffective until it produces 
a set of theological maxims and liturgical aids sufficient to attract 
and control the less reflective masses. Catchwords, mental passports, 
tokens are needed, whereby the average man — who deeply believes 
in his theological powers — shall be assured that he is hearing the 
truth. Suggestion and symbol are great factors in social control and 
in all mass movement; so that any reconstruction worthy of the name 
cannot remain abstract and esoteric but must set up popular standards 
about which the people may rally. The keywords of the new theology 
must be upon people's lips; no matter if there are divisions, debates 
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over insoluble questions, opposing camps, and all that. To break 
up the present heavy and widespread lethargy would be no small 
blessing; for many of the old thought symbols have lost their appeal, 
having become meaningless, disgusting, or impossible. Hence the 
church rightly demands of the new theology that it shall quicken the 
intellect, heart, and imagination of the crowd. It must hit upon the 
psychological moment with a pat statement of its significance, a terse 
interpretation which should be at once the essence of the scholar's 
conclusion and the intuition and longing of the popular heart. 

Here the Lord delays his coming, as always. The new symbolism 
must be a growth. But many are watching eagerly for the seedling 
to break the ground and in due time to afford such shelter for the 
souls of men as has always been the ultimate result of any real spring- 
time in religious thought. It is clear that the reconstruction, whether 
imperceptibly gradual or strikingly epochal, must so far invade the 
emotional life as to get itself symbolized in good hymns and tunes. 
These always mark the high tide of conviction and devotion; and the 
new theology must by some just means create an emotional high tide 
that will bring in a flood of new religious poetry and at the same time 
bear away much of what is now stranded riffraff from the former 
periodic spring tides of Christianity. 

There must be also the crystallization of confessions of faith which 
shall free the modern worshiper from the danger of stultification and 
mental reserve. That is to say, the reconstruction must correspond 
with a thought level of some permanency. Growth, of course, will 
continue, but there will be such a summary of the results and meaning 
of modern thought, as affecting Christianity, that no considerable 
alteration of statement will be needed for some time. To the church, 
stability of this kind is indispensable, and it is favored in no small 
degree by the flexibility of standard terms which, when once estab- 
lished, can, for a reasonable period, be refilled and altered as to con- 
tent. And, human nature being what it is, one may be sure that the 
sacred term will never be altogether abandoned except through dire 
necessity. In point of tenacity and elasticity the religious term is with- 
out a peer. Hence many difficulties for the theological diagnostician, 
sufficient area for peaceful fellowship as well as endless debate, and 
the pathetic picture of the Christian church crooning over an occa- 
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sional empty garment which once, indeed, adorned her living 
treasure. 

These rightful and practical demands of the church will prove a 
benefit to the Christian theologian whose greatest achievement will 
not be the statement of the final truth about anything but rather the 
timely interpretation of man's religion in terms of Christianity and 
in such a way that it will be en rapport with the current culture and 
so function to humanity's highest good. This is not the prostitution 
of scholarship to popular demand, but its enlistment as a servant of 
human life. In this sense the reconstructed theology which the church 
will demand will be practical theology — energized nuclei about which 
shall be integrated the less-trained -intellect, the ready sentiment, the 
worship and work activities of organized Christianity. 

In the third place the church has the right to demand an adequate 
social message, a religious sanction or imperative which shall compel 
her to take a more intentional and significant part in the now conscious 
struggle of the masses for more just conditions of life. The new 
theology must adduce and apply mighty religious sanctions which will 
inspire and control the profound demand for justice and the humani- 
tarian sentiments of the great middle and sub-middle classes of society. 
For these are bound to force their way up and lay hold of their inheri- 
tance. It is open to the new theology to determine whether this whole 
movement shall remain merely economic. The theologian alone can 
establish an irresistible affinity between those who have the words of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jesus, and the infinitely potential but unorganized 
public. 

The church must be given something which will cause her to cry 
out and spare not, and as God's appointed umpire pronounce upon 
social righteousness. Her attempt to do this at present is too often 
judiciously postponed. But just as the Puritan movement was the 
church interpreting religious convictions in the field of politics, so 
that movement which is trembling at the heart of our half-disap- 
pointed democracy, that over-due reaction against a preposterous 
individualism, that finer realization of brotherhood in all the economic 
and cultural values of life — that is waiting for the leadership of the 
church when, with a ringing social message and self-sacrificing love she 
emerges from her present humiliating probation. The social move- 
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ment will be the making of the church, and the church will be the 
making of the social movement. She will illumine, temper, correct, 
sanction, and exalt; it will create the very issues for lack of which the 
church is sinking into indolent obscurity. 

But at this point a serious difficulty arises from the fact that the 
church will not demand the striking social message which for the good 
of all concerned she must have. It is her right because of what she 
may do for society, it is a demand that is made urgent by her present 
situation, and yet those who venture to supply this demand may meet 
with no small measure of apathy, opposition, and even persecution. 
For the pillars of the church are usually those who stand for the con- 
servation of the present order and are likely to prefer philanthropy to 
social justice. The strictly ethical note which must be sounded in 
the social message will be unwelcome alike to the devotees of tradi- 
tional theology and to the wealthy classes. The former prefer individ- 
ual salvation by magic, the latter non-interference with conditions 
which make for gain. Yet the emphasis must return to where the 
prophets placed it, and we must hear again the keen analysis of Jesus 
as to the real composition of the platter. If the reconstruction will 
but supply the church with a real message on social ethics, although 
there may be disturbance and the loss of some who thought to own 
the church, there is bound to be the emergence of a church that is 
true to Jesus Christ and indispensable to human welfare. 

Not to attempt an exhaustive list of the rightful demands of the 
church in theological reconstruction, it seems that, in the nature of 
the case, she is entitled to a theology that is unquestionably vital, 
that interprets the Christian religion in modern terms and acceptable 
symbols and that imparts at the same time the religious sanction to 
the upward reach of the masses and the ethical test to all economic 
and social relations. 



